FRENCH  POLITICAL THOUGHT
which he took to be American, such as the doctrine of popular
sovereignty (directly derived from the "Agreement of the
People " of 1650), the absence of a centralized Administration,
the submitting of officials to common law courts, the high
standard of material comfort and a somewhat utilitarian view
of life and politics. Not only, however, did he admit in a general
way that England had provided the background on which
American institutions were shaped, but he had perhaps a truer
view of England than most of those whom the magic dates
1688 and 1830 had mesmerized into seeing in her the home of
political progress. He seems to have discerned clearly the in-
herent conservatism of England, particularly of mid-Victorian
England, He had made a profound study of Burke, and not
only borrowed from him some of his wiser and less hysterical
judgments on the French Revolution,1 but his insight into the
true nature of English institutions, their slow growth and
development, and the difficulty of adapting them to Continental
environments and traditions. " If you must go in for new
things," he says in effect, " you are more likely to be able to
acclimatize the comparatively recent ready-made institutions of
America than the older and more alien products of the English
soiL".
Seeing further as he did than his contemporaries on these
matters already discussed, it is no wonder that he was far
more penetrating than they on the issue which they ignored,
but which soon was to become dominant, the problem of the
relation of economics to politics. He saw clearly the rise of
industry, the impossibility of ignoring industrial questions,
and the danger of leaving uncontrolled those new forces of
industrialism. Far from industry meaning increasing laissez-
faire^ industry brings despotism in its train. For the industrial
classes need more than all others to be controlled, watched
over, held in check, otherwise they turn the machinery of the
State to their own use. The growth of industrialism therefore
1 In particular, the importance of the part played by Paris, the parallel
between^ the Revolution and religious revolutions, and the transfer by the
bourgeoisie of literary methods and outlook on to the political sphere (Marcel,
op. cit^ p. 109),
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